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SOME DECEPTIVE COGNATES 


HE TITLE of this little study is, I readily admit, rather awk- 

ward. I might have called it more alluringly: “False Friends,” 
translating the title of a similar study which, to be sure, was carried 
out with a far greater scope than I am attempting and was published 
long after I had started collecting material.1_ To the very modest 
by-product of my teaching which I am now presenting I have given 
a title which, though awkward, will be quite Bie to all my colleagues 
who have, of course, given thought to this subject in their daily 
teaching. 

I have tried to collect some of those words which are extremely 
similar in English and Italian but that have quite different meanings 
in the current usage of the two languages, words which our English 
speaking students are, on account of the apparent similarities, prone 
to misinterpret in translation. I have included only a few, the most 
common words, because to include them all would involve a lexicog- 
raphical study of too vast proportions. This is, then, a mere sample, 
nothing more. 

Translation is, as we all know, a very delicate question; it is, 
indeed, a fine art. The average student, particularly in elementary 
and intermediate courses, merely approximates accuracy. The rea- 
sons are that, obviously, he does not know his Italian, and that in 
general, he is hardly able to seize the delicate nuances of English. 
While teaching him Italian, or any foreign language, it is very desir- 


1 Maxime Koessler et Jules Derocquigny, Les faux amis, Paris, 1928; reviewed 
in L’Italia che scrive, XI, 12, Dec. 1928, p. 309. The “False Friends” here enum- 
erated are only in French and English. 
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able to call his attention to “Words and their Ways”... as Pro- 
fessor Kittredge put it, both in Italian and in English, so that he 
may develop a love for language in general and its processes, which 
are so very human, besides a love for that artistic combination of 
words which makes for style, beauty, and poetry. The little list 
I am presenting will seem obvious to the expert teacher, who is bi- 
lingual; it may help his and our Elementary students. 

In giving the primary meaning of the words listed below I have 
follow ed current usage and have, moreover, sought corroboration in 
the better dictionaries. (Unfortunately, many of our Italian-English 
Dictionaries, especially the smaller ones, are often misleading.) For 
English usage I have followed W ebster, for Italian Petrocchi, for 
the two languages, Hoare. In cases of doubt I have consulted the 
Crusca Dictionary, Tommaséo-Bellini’s Dizionario dei Sinonimi, and 
Rigutini-Fanfani.? 

I said above, primary meaning. In certain cases the two cog- 
nate words may have retained an identical meaning, but as secondary 
or specific, not general in current Tuscan usage. 

Here 1 is my little list of Deceptive Cognates, placed in alphabetical 
order. “Chi pit ne ha, pit ne metta.’ 


ACCOSTARE, Or ACCOSTARSI, not to accost=‘abbordare,’ but To APPROACH. These words 
have the general sense of to come along side of, but accost has the additional 
implication of approach not only for purposes of conversation, but with ill- 
will or violence, a meaning which is not at all in the Italian verb. (RF) 

AFFETTATO, not affected=‘lezioso,’ ‘smorfioso,’ but: ham, salame, etc.,cUT IN SLICES 
and served. (P) ‘affettazione,’ however, AFFECTATION. Note, that ‘affettato’ 
is, usually, a subst., affected an adj.: “quattro soldi d’affettato,” therefore, 

t “four cents worth of an affected man”! 

AvvIsareE, not to advise=‘consigliare,’ but TO WARN. “Uomo avvisato é mezzo sal- 
vato,” “A man warned is half saved.” 

Baia, not ball=‘palla,’ but BALE. 

Bato, not ball (to play with)=‘palla,’ but BALL, DANCE. 

Bestia, any member of the “Animal Kingdom” except Man, but often applied to 
people as Foot, stupip, cf. French béte. Has not the connations of fierceness 
of Eng. “beast.” 

Bravo, adj. not brave=‘coraggioso,’ but CAPABLE, CLEVER, FINE (H), sometimes 
just coop. “E’ un bravo avvocato,” “He is a good (or excellent) lawyer.” 
As a noun, however: “é un bravo” might suggest braveness, particularly in 
a warlike context. ‘Bravo,’ as it is used in the Promessi Sposi is no longer 
in current usage. 

Bruno, not brown=‘marrone, but DARK. 

“Lo giorno se n’andava, e l’aer bruno,” Jnf. II, 1. See ‘marrone.’ 

Brutro, not brute=‘bruto’ (here is an honest cognate), but HOMELY, HIDEOUS, UGLY. 

Carro, not car=‘vagone’ (q.v.), but wAGon, CART, even CHARIOT. In pageantry, 
‘carro’ is a FLOAT and the lyric to be sung on the float, cf. A. F. Grazzini, 
Canti Carnascialeschi, trionfi, carri. . 

CoGNaArTo, not cognate, but BROTHER-IN-LAW; ‘cognata,’ SISTER-IN-LAW. But note of 
course that ‘cognato’ is a subst. and cognate an adj. Cognate omitted by (H). 
I know of no exact translation for cognate. 


2 In referring to these dictionaries I shall use the following abbreviations: (W) 
for Webster, (P) for Petrocchi, (H) for Hoare, (TB) for Tommaséo-Bellini, (RF) 
for Rigutini-Fanfani. 
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Co.tecio, not college, but BOARDING scHooL. ‘There is, of course, no exact transla- 
tion in Italian for our American College, which corresponds, roughly, to the 
Liceo, or Istituto Tecnico. ‘Collegio,’ meaning a political district, is WARD. 

ComposizionE, not composition, in sense of theme=‘componimento,’ but in the gen- 
eral or scientific senses: “composizione drammatica, chimica” (P) or “com- 
posizione pecuniaria,” a financial sETTLEMENT. 

CoNFERENZA, not conference=‘consultazione, but Lecture. Cf. ‘Conferenziere,’ 
LECTURER. 

ConFIDENZA, primarily CoNFIDENCE=‘fiducia,’ but more often FAMILIARITY (P) “Gli 
dai troppa confidenza,” “You are too familiar with him.” “Quell’uomo m‘ispi- 
ra completa fiducia,” “That man inspires me with entire confidence.” 

ConVENIENTE, not always CONVENIENT—‘comodo,’ but very often PROPER, SUITABLE. 
“Tale condotta non é conveniente,” “Such behavior is improper, unseemly.” 

Crema, not cream='‘panna,’ but cusTarp. 

Crupo, not crude=‘greggio’ (in its specific sense), ‘incolto’ (in the metaphorical 
sense), but raw. “Carne cruda,” “raw meat.” Of course ‘crudo’ for ‘crudele’ 
is only an archaic, literary form; not in good, current usage. 

Discreto, usually not discreet, but Farr. “I have a fair appetite,” “Ho un appetito 
discreto.” One may sometimes find ‘discreto,’ however, in the rather excep- 
tional sense of DISCREET, as “in tono discreto,” Bracco, /! Piccolo Santo, 
Act I, Sc. 4. 

DisGrazia, not disgrace, but MisForTUNE. Disgrace is from the French disgrace, 
“The condition of being out of favor” (W). The evolution into MISFORTUNE, 
in Italian, is obvious. The nearest Italian words for disgrace are: ‘vergogna,’ 
‘obbrobrio.’ 

Divertire, not to divert=‘sviare’ (in its specific sense), ‘distrarre’ (in its meta- 
phorical sense), but To amuse. Often used refi. 

DomaANpDaARE, not to demand, which is rather ‘richiedere.” and even ‘esigere,’ (to 
exact), but To ask. One asks for money, for instance, but one may demand 
payment of a debt. To demand has a connotation of force, or at least of a 
special right in the demander. 

Domo or pvomo, not dome=‘cupola,’ but catHepRAL. “I! duomo di Milano,” “the 
Cathedral of Milan”; “La cupola del Brunelleschi,” “the dome or cupola 
of Brunelleschi.” 

Dortrrina, not only DOCTRINE, but LEARNING. “I] Rajna é un uomo di grande dot- 
trina,” “Rajna is a man of great learning. a 

Epirore, not editor, but pustisHer. ditor is ‘redattore,’ or, in the case of news- 
papers, ‘direttore,’ 

Facize, Easy, rather than facile. The chief distinction is that facile, in English, is a 
more learned word, is active and refers generally to persons, while easy is 
passive and refers generally to things. (I owe this definition to Professor 
J. S. P. Tatlock.) 

Fastipioso, not fastidious, difficult to please (W)=‘schizzinoso,’ ‘schifiltoso,’ but 
TIRESOME, WEARISOME, even FATIGUING. “Zanzare fastidiose,” “tiresome mos- 
quitoes.” Dante’s “fastidiosi vermi,” (/nf. III, 69) however, are “disgusting 
worms.” 

FartroriaA, not factory=‘fabbrica’ or possibly ‘manifattura,’ but Estate, referring 
to a landed estate which, in Italy, is directed by the landlord’s steward, ‘fat- 
tore. The mistake of translating factory into ‘fattoria’ is natural among 
Italians in America. “Factory” (H) is misleading. 

Fermo, usually not firm=‘saldo,’ ‘stabile’ (H), but stiri. ‘Fermezza,” however= 
FIRMNESS, STABILITY, especially as applied to moral qualities. Cf. “Sta’ come 
torre ferma che non crolla” (Purg. V, 14) where it certainly means firm. 

FronTeE, not front, except in war sense (Ital. masc. or fem., preferably masc.), but 
FOREHEAD (Ital. fem. only), “il fronte italiano sul Piave”; “un’ ampia fronte,” 
“an ample forehead.” 

Furia=rvry, but more often HASTE, “andar su tutte le furie,” “to become furious”; 
“aver furia,” “to be in a hurry.” 
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GENTILE not gentle=‘mansueto,’ ‘dolce,’ ‘delicato? (H), but kinp. ‘Gen- 
tile,” however, especially in the Dantesque sense, has connotations of gen- 
tility, nobility, etc., as in “Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare”; “cor gentil” 
is the “noble heart.” 

GRANDE, not grand=‘grandioso,’ but BIG, TALL, GREAT. 

GrANO, not grain=‘granaglie,, but wHEAT (English, corn). 

Grazioso, not gracious, beneficent, merciful, disposed to show kindness or favor, 
(W), but GRACEFUL or, more often, CHARMING. In “O animal grazioso e be- 
nigno,” Inf. V, ii, Scartazzini gives, for grazioso, “cortese, gentile,” in which 
sense it would be rarely, if ever, used today. See, however, (TB). 

Grosso, not usually gross, in the sense of coarse=‘rozzo,’ (cf. “La gente rozza” as 
used in Dante’s time to mean the common, unenlightened people) but LARGE. 
Gross, however, still retains in English the primary sense of large (W). 

GUARDARE not so much to guard=“‘far la guardia,’ as To LOOK. 


INTENDERE, not usually to intend=‘avere l’intenzione, but TO UNDERSTAND, some- 
times To HEAR. “Non c’intendo nulla,” (P) “I do not understand anything 
about it,” “L/intesi dire,” (P) “I heard it said”; “S’intende,.” “It is under- 
stood.” It may also be used with the sense of intention. “Banca intesa a 
favorire il piccolo commercio,” (P) “A bank intended for the purpose of—” 

Larco, not large=‘grosso,’ but wipe. “Questo fiume é largo,” “This river is wide.” 

Letrrura, not lecture=‘conferenza,’ but READING. Note, however (Lat.), “Lecturae 
Dantis,” or, in Italian, “Letture dantesche,” “Dante Readings” or “Lectures.” 

Macazzino, not magazine (periodical) ‘periodico,’ but MAGAZINE as STORE Or STORE 
HOUSE. 

Marrone, not maroon, which is a sort of dark crimson, but BROWN, CHESTNUT COL- 
oreD. But see (W) s.v. “maroon”: “brownish or dull red of any description, 
esp. of a scarlet cast rather than approaching crimson or purple.” ‘Marrone’ 
suggests only brown, while maroon, though possibly containing brownish 
elements, is essentially reddish. I know of no exact Italian translation for 
maroon. 

MiseriA, not usually misery=‘afflizione, but poverty. In fig. sense the Italian 
plural would be preferable: “Ti racconterd le mie miserie,” “I'll teili you my 
troubles, my failings’ (H). ‘Miserie’ may also suggest tTriFLes (RF). 
In Tuscany ‘miseria’ is also the name of a common plant, a creeper, our 
Wandering Jew (I believe). In Florence people will say: “Si chiama miseria 
perché cresce dappertutto!” 

Misero, not miser=‘avaro,’ ‘spilorcio,’ but MISERABLE, WRETCHED. 

Morsipo, not morbid=‘morboso,’ but sort. “Sparse le treccie morbide” (Manzoni, 


Morte di Ermengarda), then, is not “Having scattered her morbid tresses”! 


NoveLtLa, not novel=‘romanzo,’ except in the technical, literary, archaic sense as: 
“The novels of the Decameron,” but TALE or sTORY. 

OccasIoneE, not generally occasion, which has a meaning between ‘causa,’ and ‘pre- 
testo, but opportunity. “L’occasione fa l'uomo ladro,” “Opportunity makes 
a thief,” and: “The crime of Serajevo was the occasion, but not the cause 
of the World War,” “Il delitto di Serajevo fu il pretesto (7) non la causa 
della Guerra Mondiale.” See, however (TB), (RF). Note “prezzi d’occa- 
sione,” “bargain prices.” 

OccorrerE, not to occur (happen)=“‘accadere,’ but To BE NECESSARY. “Non occorre 
ricevuta,’ “No receipt is necessary.” 

OpporTunita’, not so much opportunity=‘occasione,’ as OPPORTUNENESS, though one 
often hears ‘opportunita’ used for opportunity. (RF) 

Ossequio (usually pl.) not obsequy, “ a rite pertaining to burial” (W), ‘esequie’; 
but DEFERENCE (H) or DEFERENT GREETINGS. Hence: “Tanti ossequi alla 
Sua Signora” is not: “Many funerals to your wife”! Cf., however, our 
“obsequious.” 
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PapRONE, not patron=‘patrono,’ but MASTER, LANDLORD, Boss. Note the exclama- 
tory: “Padrone Lei,” in the sense of: “Go ahead, welcome” (to do something). 

ParaGone, not usually paragon but comparison. “A paragon of beauty,” however, 
“un paragone di bellezza” (Baretti), is uncommon. 

ParTiRE, not to part=‘separarsi, but TO DEPART, START, GO AWAY, LEAVE (in sense 
of departure). 

ParTITA, not parting=‘separazione,’ but QUANTITY, GAME, or seET (P). “Una partita 
di grano,” “a certain quantity of wheat.” “Una partita di tennis,” “a game 
or set of tennis.” ‘Partita’ is also a term used in bookkeeping, “partita dop- 
pia,” “double entry.” For “party” in the sense of “social entertainment” 
(W) there is no precise translation in Italian, though ‘comitiva,’ ‘brigata’ 
(H), might well be used for the people at the party. “Party,” in the po- 
litical sense, is ‘partito,’ as “il partito repubblicano.” Note, also, “un bel 
partito.” “a fine match” (in matrimonial sense). 

Piazza, not piazza, which in America means a sort of veranda (W),=(lItal.) ‘ve- 
randa’ or ‘portico,’ but square. “La piazza principale,” “the principal square.” 

Pot7rone, (adj.) not poltroon=“an arrant coward” (W)=‘vile,’ ‘vigliacco,’ ‘co- 
dardo,’ but merely Lazy. ‘Poltrone,’ is very common; poltroon is distinctly 
uncommon and literary. For exceptional sense of ‘poltrone,’ a coward, see 
(RF). ‘Poltrona’ is ARMCHAIR or LAZY WOMAN, not “cowardly.” 

Pupitvo, not pupil (in the sense of student=‘scolaro,’ nor in the sense of the pupil 
of the eye="‘pupilla’), but warp, “il minorenne orfano” (P). “Il mio pupillo 
é€ ora maggiorenne” does not mean: “My pupil is a major”! 


QUESTIONE, not question, in the sense of interrogation=‘domanda,’ but in the sense 
of DISCUSSION, DEBATE, DISPUTE. “La questione balcanica,” etc. “Avere una 
questione” is to “have a dispute, a squabble.” Cf. ‘questionare,’ not to ques- 
tion, but TO DISAGREE, DISPUTE. “Si questionavano,” not “They were question- 
ing each other,” but “They were disputing.” 

REALIzzARE, not to realize—‘rendersi conto,’ but TO EFFECT, sometimes TO LIQUIDATE 
or cAsH. “Ridurre dei titoli o proprieta in moneta spendibile” (P); “Realiz- 
zare un credito,” “to settle up” or “cash in a credit.” (RF) 

Recita, not often recital=‘racconto,’ ‘relazione,’ ‘esposizione,’ (H), or musical per- 
formance (W), but usually DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE: “Ultima recita della 
stagione,” (P) “Last performance of the season.” 

ResTare, not to rest=‘riposare’ or ‘riposarsi,’ but To But in :“La bufera 
infernal che mai non resta,” Jnf. V, 31, it does mean “rests,” “ceases.” 


RicorDarE, not to record=‘registrare’ (H), but To REMEMBER. Usuaily used in the 
Italian as refl. ‘Ricordare’ also means To MENTION. “L’ho sentito ricordare 
tante volte,” “I have heard him mentioned so many times.” 


RIsPONDERE, not to respond, but To ANsweR. ‘Rispondere’ is usual and colloquial, 
as to answer, while to respond=‘corrispondere,’ has generally the special con- 
notation “to show some effect in return to a force” (W), e.g., “Alla mia 
richiesta Ella non ha corrisposto,” “You did not respond to my demand (or 
request ).” 

RiToRNARE, not to return, in the sense of to give back=‘rendere,’ but to return in 
the sense of TO COME BACK, Or GO BACK. 

Riviera, not river—‘fiume,’ but primarily sHore (P) as“La Riviera,” which has be- 
come a specific geographical name and therefore not to be translated: “The 
Riviera.” ‘Riviera’ may also be used poetically and popularly (P) as stTrReEAM. 


RoMANzaA, not romance, but either “storia poetica in versi semplici e popolari” (P) 
=BALLAD or SONG, in the sense of a poem set to music. 


Romanzo, not usually romance, but NoveL, as a literary genre. Note, however, 
Romances of Chivalry,” ‘“Romanzi cavallereschi.” 


Rumore, not rumor=“diceria,’ but Norse. It may, rarely, be used in the sense of 
cossip (P). 
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SANO, not sane, possibly=‘savio,’ or ‘sano di mente’ (RF), but HEALTHY, WHOLE- 
some. Note that ‘insano,’ however, is the more learned word for ‘pazzo,’ 
insane, mad, crazy. 

ScALa, not scale, except in musical sense, but STAIRCASE, STAIRWAY, LADDER. 

“Il monde é fatto a scale 
Chi le scende e chi le sale.” Not: “The world is made of scales. . . .”! 

Scoraro, not scholar=‘studioso,’ ‘erudito,’ but pupit. Of course we still hear, some- 
times, “scholar” used as pupil, but it is certainly unusual, probably archaic. 

SENTENZA, not sentence—‘frase,’ ‘periodo,’ but maxim. Of course “la sentenza del 
tribunale” is still “the sentence” or “verdict of the court.” ‘“Sputa sentenze” 
is a man who talks in epigrams, who is sententious, not one who “‘spits sen- 
tences”’! 

SIMPATIA, not sympathy="pieta,’ ‘commiserazione’ (?) (closest), but Likinc. “Let- 
ter of sympathy,” not “lettera di simpatia,” but “lettera di condoglianza.” 
Cf. ‘simpatico,’ LIKEABLE, PLEASING, as opposed to ‘antipatico’ (RF). “Le 
mando la mia simpatia per la morte di Sua suocera” might possibly be mis- 
understood! 

SopporTARE, not support=‘mantenere, but ENDURE. “He cannot support his wife,” 
is not: “Non puo sopportare la moglie”! 

Spapa, not spade=‘vanga,’ but sworp. Note, however, that the ‘vanga’ has not 
exactly the shape of an American or English spade. Note that to “call a 
spade a spade” is “chiamar la gatta gatta e non micia” (H), (P), or more 
commonly: “chiamar pane il pane, e vino il vino.” 

SUGGESTIONE, not suggestion=‘suggerimento, but only in sense of undue or hyp- 
notic influence (H): “Autosuggestione,” “auto suggestion.” “I made 
suggestion,” not: “ho fatto una suggestione,” but: “un suggerimento.” 

STAMPA, not stamp (postage stamp) =* francobollo,’ but print. ‘Stampo’ may mean 
STAMP, in a printing or metaphorical sense. ‘Uomo modellato sullo stampo 
antico,” * ‘an old-fashioned man.” “Dare alle stampe,” “to send to press”; 
“dare alla stampa,” “to give to the press.” 

SupERBO, not superb=‘stupendo,’ ‘magnifico,’ etc., but proup. One does find, some- 
times, ‘superbo’ used as the French superbe, but it is distinctly a Gallicism 
today (RF); cf. Ariosto’s: “Ben ornate donne 

Di ricche vesti e di superbe gonne.” 
(See Viani, P. Dizionario di pretesi francesismi, Florence, Le Monnier, 1860.) 
One would be likely to find this Gallicism in Goldoni. 

TorNarE, not to turn=‘girare,’ but TO RETURN, in sense of TO COME BACK, or GO 
BACK. 

VAGONE, not wagon, but car, in the sense of railroad car, not in the sense of auto- 
mobile, cf. ‘carro.’ 

Vapore, is, scientifically, vapor, but more often to be translated steam. ‘Vapore,’ 
by extension—SsTEAMSHIP or even train ENGINE (RF). 

VILLANo, not villain=‘furfante,’ but Boor. ‘Villano’ (adj.) BoorisH, RUDE. I know 
of no exact equivalent in Italian for “the villain in the play.” 


I did not include such extras as:‘bricco,’ not brick, but PITCHER; 
‘burro,’ not donkey (cf. Spanish), but BuTTER, etc. Not quite anal- 
ogous is a mistake frequently made by students who translate * pron- 
to’ as quick, instead of reapy, doubtless from our idiom: “pronto, 
quick,” which is of Spanish origin. 

ALTROCCHI 

University of California, 

Berkeley. 
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IL ROMANZO ITALIANO CONTEMPORANEO 


GETTARE uno sguardo d’insieme sulla letteratura narrativa 

italiana di oggi se veggono le ombre di tre grandi figure della 
passata generazione fluttuare in essa e determinarvi tre distinte cor- 
renti. I] sano e schietto naturalismo di Giovanni Verga é stato con- 
tinuato e sviluppato da Grazia Deledda nei suoi romanzi intorno alla 
Sardegna. L’estetismo di Gabriele D’Annunzio si é trasfuso nella 
novellistica decadente di Guido da Verona. II misticismo di Antonio 
Fogazzaro si riverbera nel romanzo neo-idealista che esprime le lotte 
e le conquiste della nuova generazione. 

Ci limiteremo ad una trattazione sommaria di quest’ ultima ten- 
denza che rappresenta una nuova direzione dello spirito italiano. 
La rivolta della gioventt italiana nei primi anni di questo secolo 
assunse la forma di una ribellione contro il decadentismo di Gabri- 
ele D’Annunzio, contro il grossolano materialismo del tempo, con- 
tro il positivismo filosofico e la falsita che inquinavano la vita po- 
litica, sociale e morale del paese. Gli avvenimenti politici che scon- 
volsero la vita europea ed italiana, l’avventura coloniale, gli scandali 
che misero a nudo il luridume del parlamentarismo, e finalmente la 
grande guerra del 1914 contribuirono a svegliare nella coscienza dei 
nuovi uomini la credenza che la vita italiana doveva ricostruirsi su 
basi pit nobili e spirituali. Questi arditi uomini nuovi avevano una 
chiara coscienza che il loro atteggiamento verso la vita era totalmente 
differente da quello della generazione passata, e che essi aprivano un 
nuovo orizzonte alla vita del paese. Alfredo Panzini in // Padre e 
il Figlio, 1905, ci fa sentire quale barriera separasse questi moderni 
Amleti dai loro padri. In questa novella il padre é tutto occupato 
negli affari e non sa comprendere la fredda solitudine in cui il figlio 
si macera e rumina le sue idee. 

Questo tema riappare frequentemente nella novellistica contem- 
poranea. Federico Tozzi in Con gli occhi chiusi, 1919, ci presenta 
ostilita che separa lui, anima mistica, chiusa nel tormento del proprio 
pensiero, e suo padre, prosaico albergatore in quel di Siena. 

Parlando dei suoi amici—Piero Janier, Giovanni Papini e Scipio 
Slataper, Giuseppe Prezzolini scrive: “C’era in quei giovani un gran- 
de bisogno di reagire alla retorica che essi sentivano nella poesia 
professionale e storica del Carducci ed in quella mitologica e imagi- 
nifica del D’Annunzio.”! 

Al principio del nostro secolo si trovarono faccia a faccia due 
generazioni: una rappresentata da Gabriele D’Annunzio ed i suoi 
epigoni, |’altra formata da un gruppo di uomini come Luigi Pirandel- 
lo, Alfredo Panzini, Giovanni Papini, Giuseppe Prezzolini, Enrico 


1 Gli Amici, p. 48. 
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Thovez, e Federico Tozzi che rappresentavano I’alba della nuova 
vita italiana. 

Ogni generazione si crea il proprio ideale di vita, ed ancora una 
volta il vecchio ed il nuovo cozzavano nel ritmo fatale che gover- 
na la storia. La nuova generazione non comprendeva piu la gran- 
dezza del D’Annunzio, perché quella grandezza nascondeva una do- 
lorosa poverta di contento. Il superuomo, ai loro occhi, non era che 
un uomo ordinario che sotto 1 pomposi drappeggiamenti della re- 
torica celava un’anima debole e paurosa. Essi volevano contenuto 
e non forma, volevano vita e non imagini, lotte vere, valori spirituali 
e non volgare sensualita imbellettata da altisonanti aggettivi. Cosi 
scrive Mario Puccini, giovane scrittore di oggi, dell’ambiente lettera- 
rio di quegli anni: “Era il tempo in cui molti iddii dominavano il 
nostro cielo letterario. Si raccontavano cose maravigliose e strabi- 
lianti intorno al D’Annunzio, un uomo che galoppava per la cam- 
pagna romana e cantava le sue canzoni apollinee a muse di carne e 
di ossa, le signore dell’aristocrazia romana; un uomo che insultava 1 
soldati ‘che erano morti in Africa; un giovane dalla gola d’oro, dalla 
chioma bionda, felice e famoso per la sua fortuna con le belle donne 
e per la melodia di ogni sua praola, simile a quella degli antichi dei 
e semidei.”2 La nuova generazione era assetata di un nuova verita, 
e ce ne informa lo stesso Puccini. “Gli occhi dei giovani cerca- 
vano qualche cosa di meno esteriore, di pili sostanziale e pili inti- 
mo. Cercavano quel sentimento umano e quella verita da cul 
D’Annunzio aveva allontanato i suoi contemporanei.”* Questa 
era la rivolta di coloro che erano stati condannati ad un’ amara 
solitudine dal culto che I’Italia accordava al poeta decadente. Era 
come il rombo della tempesta ed il tenebrore del pessimismo che gra- 
vavano sul cuore di giovani che fanno pensare alle figure tormentose 
della “Scapigliatura milanese.” Come in quegli anni in cui il Ro- 
manticismo moriva ed il Naturalismo nasceva, le vecchie idee non 
erano che vuote formole e le nuove albeggiavano timidamente in 
un cielo gravido di procella, Gli annali letterari dei primi anni del 
nostro secolo sono pieni di figure ribelli che si torturano in un silenzio 
doloroso o gridano il loro sdegno nel paradosso e nel sarcasmo, Co- 
si confessa Federico Tozzi in Bestie, 1917: “La mia anima é cresciuta 
nella silenziosa ombra di Siena in disparte, senza amicizia, ingannata 
tutte le volte che ha chiesto d’essere consciuta. E cosi molte volte 
uscivo di notte, scansando anche i lampioni.”* Quest’abitudine di 
perdersi nella notte nera, di evitare gli uomini, di raccogliersi e vi- 
vere nel proprio pensiero é rimasta negli scrittori di oggi da Piran- 
dello a Papini. 

Cid che colspice nella produzione degli scrittor! contem- 
poranei é il valore dato all’individuo. II] naturalismo aveva conside- 


2 Dalla traduzione spagnola di E. A. Leyra, p. 219. 
3 Ibid., p. 46. 
4 Pancrazi, Ragguagli di Parnaso, p. 43. 
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rato l’uomo come parte della societa, e lo aveva studiato in relazione 
alla societa stessa. Per il naturalista la vita era una entita oggetti- 
vameinte esistente al di fuori di lui. Di qui sorgevano il dramma ed 
il romanzo a tesi che discutevano le relazioni dell’uomo con la sua 
famiglia, la societa, la patria ed il mondo. Nella letteratura con- 
temporanea, |’individuo é considerato in sé stesso come una entita 
isoltata ed un microcosmo di opposte tendenze. L’arte contempo- 
ranea italiana ha trasportato nell’uomo stesso il conflitto che i Greci 
posero fra il Fato e l’uomo, ed il Naturalismo fra il mondo esteriore 
e ’uomo. Anche quando i personaggi si muovono nella societa mo- 
derna, essi impongono violentemente il loro individualismo sul mondo 
che li circonda, isolandosi da esso cosi che il loro individualismo ri- 
mane il fulcro dei fatti. Con la vita ridotta a questo impenetrabile 
monismo, é naturale consequenza che il dramma umano debba svol- 
gersi intorno alle vicende intellettuali deil’individuo. La societa, la 
natura, l’universo non sono che uno schermo dove si proiettono le 
costruzioni cerebrali dell’artista. Questi intellettualizza gli avveni- 
menti piu comuni della sua esperienza quotidiana, li guarda ironi- 
camente, sempre lontano da essi, incapace di viverli e di afferrare 
la tangibilita delle sensazioni e dell’universo, finché trova una luce 
che redime la vita attraverso 1 valori spirituali che egli le attribuisce. 
“Rivivo, dunque,” scrive Papini in Un Uomo Finito, “Ma solo, terri- 
bilmente solo. Io soltano—non pit Dio ma disinteressato come lui, 
se come lui non potei esser padrone. Debbo rifarmi su nuove traccie 
la vita—una vita tutta mia, una vera vita nuova.’ 

Questo atteggiamento ha riportato la presenza del dolore nella 
letteratura contemporana; il dolore, non nel senso di sofferenza per- 
sonale, ma come coscienza di una legge universale che cerchia l’oriz- 
zonte della vita umana. Con D’Annunzio, come in altri scrittori de- 
cadenti, il dolore si era nascosto dietro il velo della glorificazione im- 
maginifica e parolaia di una gioia orgiastica. II ritorno allo studio 
immediato della vita si accompagna sempre alla presenza del dolore. 
Come produsse il pessimismo di Ugo Foscolo in sull’albeggiare del 
Romanticismo e la malinconia di Giovanni Verga nei primi anni del 
Naturalismo, cosi vena di un sentimento di tragicita gli scritti di 
molti scrittori contemporanei. Con il dolore, il dramma umano ri- 
entra nel romanzo. L’uomo si avventura nel laberinto della vita, 
conosce il peccato e l’errore, la passione ed il vizio, la debolezza ed 
anche la perversione, ma scopre sotto questo tumultuare di vita pro- 
blemi spirituali, e trova nel proprio dolore un momento di suprema 
illuminazione. “Dove é il peccato, é Dio” si legge nel titolo di un 
romanzo di Mario Puccini. 

Da questa atteggiamento deriva anche il vivo interesse nel mi- 
sticismo che si nota nella recente letteratura italiana. Giovanni 
Boine studio i Giansenisti ed i mistici della Spagna. Paolo Orano, 
dopo il suo sogno di socialismo messianico, fini anche nel misticismo 
e scrisse La Rinascita dell’ Anima, 1913. Giovanni Papini, anche nei 


5 Un Uomo Finito, p. 271. 
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giorni turbolenti del suo ateismo, cercd un rifugio nei mistici di tutti 
i paesi e di tutti i tempi. “In tutti trovavo qualcosa che si confaceva 
al mio caso: elevazione, sperdimento nell’essere, abbandono, spe- 


ranze di piu alte sorti.”® 


La nuova generazione ha visto I’ecclissarsi delle ultime espres- 
sioni del Naturalismo e l’avanzarsi della nuova marea che porta con 
sé le aspirazioni ed i sogni di una nuova Italia. Chiamiamo questa 
nuova tendenza Idealismo, perché coloro che la rappresentano hanno 
proclamato la realta dell’ idea come una sfida alla formola naturali- 
stica “realta nella sensazione.” “Era la nostra,” dice Giovanni Papini 
al suo amico Giuliano, “come la divina giovinezza, un’ubriachezza 
senza vino; un’orgia senza donne; una festa senza musica e balli. Era 
l’esultante disotterramento quotidiano del nostro io, del nostro piu in- 
timo e vero io: lo scoprimento, il rifacimento perpetuo della nostra 
intelligenza di lirici del concetto e di scandagliatori di profondita.”’? 
Questa passione per l’idea scaldo il cuore di tutti gli uomini nuovi, 
e risplende nella loro produzione letteraria. Senza di essa é impossi- 
bile comprendere la loro arte. Papini presenta sé stesso nel caffé 
delle Giubbe Rosse a Firenze, dove egli ed i suoi amici si riunivano 
e discutevano idee e paradossi: “Quanti libri abbiamo stroncato, 
quante idee abbiamo riscoperto, quante glorie abbiamo stritolato, 
quanti sistemi abbiamo smontato!”* Queste discussioni, accalorate, 
donchisciottesche, hanno avuto una parte molto importante nella let- 
teratura di oggi. I personaggi della novellistica contemporanea pos- 
seggono la terribile logica di Papini e dei suoi amici. Analizzano 
idee, sistemi, la vita, sempre in cerca di nuove idee, di nuovi sistemi, 
perché si rendono conto che la vita é in un continuo flusso e cambio. 

I] tono di questa letteratura riflette quello della conversazione 
quotidiana. La sistassi rimane spesso offesa, la magnificenza tradi- 
zionale dello stile € scomparsa, le descrizioni sono antiquate, ma vi 
é un fuoco, una fede ed una gioventu che ci ripagano di tutti i ma- 
nierismi e leziosaggini della generazione precedente. Dimentichi del- 
la forma e dello stile, gli uomini cercano di nuovo una risposta al 
mistero della vita su cui guardano con vergini occhi. Lo scrittore 
racconta le sue avventure spirituali e intellettuali, rivelando i suot 
pensieri pil’ intimi, sempre appassionato, solitario, divorandosi il 
proprio cuore, distruggendo gli idoli del passato e del presente nel 
nome di una nuova fede. Da questo atteggiamento deriva il sogget- 
tivismo della maggior parte della letteratura contemporanea ed il 
suo carattere di confessione, come chiaramente si pud vedere nei li- 
bri piu significativi dei giorni nostri: J] mio Carso di Scipio Slataper, 
Un Uomo Finito di Giovanni Papini, Lemmonio Boreo di Ardegno 
Soffici, Ragazzo di Piero Jahier, Rubé di Giuseppe Antonio Borgese. 
E’ alla luce di questo senso morale e di vita che I’Italia é rientrata 
nella corrente della letteratura europea. 

Domenico ViTTorRINI 


* Un Uomo Finito, p. 190. University of Pennsylvania 
‘Un Uomo Finito, p. 66. 
8 Jbhid. 
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RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS* 


CRITICISM 


Arcari, Paoto. Parini. Milan, Agnelli. Pp. 262. L. 12. An en- 
thusiastic estimate. 

Berarpi, Ciritto. Le Satire di Lodovico Ariosto, con introduzione 
e commento ad uso delle scuole medie e superiori. Venice, A. 
Scarabellin. In-8. Pp. 199. L. 15. Defines Ariosto’s spiritual 
characteristics. 

D’Amico, Sitvio. Tramonto del grande attore. Milan, Mondadori. 
L. 25. Universal decline in acting means a change in theatrical 
forms. 

Depenepett1, Giacomo. Saggi critici. Florence, Solaria. L. 15. Es- 
says on Croce, Proust, etc. 

D’Ors1, Lipero. Gli “Studenti”’ di Lodovico Ariosto, studio cri- 
tico. Padua, Casa Editrice “La Garangola.” In-8. Pp. 55. 
L. 5. Suggests reasons why work was unfinished. 

Gauatl, Vito G. Gli scrittori della Calabria. (Dizionario Bio-biblio- 
grafico). Con prefazione di Benedetto Croce. Vol. I. Florence, 
Vallecchi, 1928. Pp. viii, 267. L. 20. (“Collezione di studi me- 
ridionali” diretta da Umberto Zanotti Bianco.) Through letter A. 

GiannanToni, Mario. La Medicina nell’opera di Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio. Florence, Le Monnier. Pp. 199. A vast pathology, ar- 
tistically applied. 

G1arToso pE Courten, M. L. J Rossetti, storia di una famiglia. Mi- 
lan, Edizione Alpes, 1928. Pp. 363. L. 15. Psychological 
study of the Pre-Raphaelite group. 

Lanpocna, F. Antologia della critica storica; II ediz. riveduta e am- 
pliata. P.1., Medio Evo, pp. 468. P. Il, Eta moderna, pp. 430. 
P. III, Eta contemporanea, pp. 459. Leghorn, Giusti, 1928. 
L. 60. An increased and enriched edition. 

L’Intelligenza, a cura di Virrorto Mistruzzi. Bologna, Commissio- 
ne per i testi di lingua, 1928. L. 40. New edition with intro- 
duction and discussion of authorship; second volume of renewed 
“Collezione di opere inedite o rare.” 

Mazzon1, Guipo. Giuseppe Parini disegnato e studiato da—, Flor- 
ence, Barbéra. Pp. 224. L. 15. A portrait of Parini. 

Miracoli della Gloriosa Vergine Maria, a cura e con introduzione di 
Prero Misciatriii. Milan, Treves. L. 40. First modern print- 
ing of an anonymous fifteenth century work. 


* All of dace 1929 unless otherwise noted. 
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Narpi, Piero. Fogazzaro, su documenti inediti. Vicenza, Jacchia. 
In-16. Pp. 336. L. 20. A just and serious favorable appraisal. 

Le lettere italiane del nostro secolo. Milan Li- 
breria d’Italia. L. 30. A ponderous book with much informa- 
tion and insecure method. 

Penco, Emiuio. Jl Petrarca viaggiatore. Genoa, San Pier d’Arena, 
Scuola Tip. Don Bosco, In-8. Pp. 100. (Estratto dall’4nnua- 
rio della R. Scuola Complementare “Dante Alighieri” in Geno- 
va, San Pier d’Arena.) 

Ranio.o, Giuseppe. Lo spirito e larte dell’Orlando Furioso.” Mi- 
lan, Mondadori. In-8. Pp. 225. L. 15. A spiritual interpre- 
tation. 

Essays 


Bettonci, Gorrrepo. Pagine e idee. Rome, “Sapientia.” L. 16. 
Collection of articles from the Giornale d’Italia. 

Burzio, Firiepo. Discorso sul demiurgo—L’inverno, Turin, Ribet. 
L. 10. Search for equilibrium in modern life—a modern Marcus 
Aurelius. 

Ritratti. Turin, Ribet. L. 10. Essays on Machiavelli and 
others. 

Curesa, Francesco. Racconti del mio orto. Milan, Mondadori. 
L. 10. A book of sketches. 

Dotetti, Mino. Cinematografo: profili, biografie, aneddoti di no- 
vanta attori dello schermo. Bologna, Stabilimenti Poligrafici 
Riuniti. In-16. Pp. 282, con 56 ill. f. t. L.9. More of the Ital- 
ian moving picture crisis. 


FIcTION 


Riccarpo. Vengan quattrini. Milan, Ceschina. 
In-16. Pp. 194. L. 10. On the power of money. 

BettraMe.u, Antonio. J tre tempi. Milan, Mondadori. In-16. 
Pp. 249. Terse stories. 

CamPANILE, ACHILLE. Giovinotti, non esageriamo!, romanzo. Mi- 
lan, Treves. L. 15. A humorous story of sport. 

Frattini, ANGeLo. Marito e moglie modelio. Milan, “Corbaccio.” 
In-16. Pp. 290. L. 10. Humorous stories. 

Moravia, ALBerto. Gli indifferenti. Milan, Alpes. Very objective 
book of a young author indifferent to morality. 

Svevo, Irato. La novella del buon vecchio e della bella fanciulla ed 
altri scritti. Note introduttive di Eugenio Montale. Milan, 
Morreale. L. 10. Posthumous works. 


Cena, Giovanni. Poesie edite e inedite—Gli ammonitori—Pensiere 
e frammenti inediti—Saggi critici—Lettere. Turin, L’Impronta. 
5 vols. L. 70. Works of one of the “epigoni” of Carducci and 
D’Annunzio. 
Joun Van Horne 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


July-September, 1929 
Compitep By J. E. SHaw 
Books 


De Satvio, A. The Rhyme Words in the Divina Commedia. Paris, 
Champion, 1929. Pp. xiv, 127. (“The aim of this work is to 
fill these gaps [omissions in previous treatises dealing partly 
with rhyme-words] and to present a more complete classification 
of all forms which Dante may be suspected of having used for 
the sake of the rhyme.” Contents: I, Phonetical Deviations: 
A, Accented Vowels; B, Unaccented Vowels; C, Consonants; 
D, General Deviations. II, Morphological Deviations: A, Nouns 
and Adjectives; B, Pronouns and Numerals; C, Verbs; D, In- 
declinable Parts of Speech. III, Neologisms; IV, Lexical De- 
viations; V, Rhyme Peculiarities; VI, Conclusion. Index.) 

Dunsar, H. F. Symbolism in Mediaeval Thought and its Consum- 
mation in the Divine Comedy. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1929. 

Ferrara, O. The Private Correspondence of Nicold Machiavelli. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford; Oxford University Press; 1929. Pp. xii, 130. Illustrated. 
(Chapter headings: The Dual Lives, Historical Precautions, Ma- 
chiavelli and Vettori, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, The Carpi 
Comedy, The General Correspondence, The Intimate Letters, 
Contemporary Testimony, The Great Contrast, Bibliography, 
Index.) 

GrirrFin, N. E. and Myrick, A. B. The Filostrato of Giovanni Boc- 
cacio. A translation with parallel text. With an Introduction 
by Nathaniel Edward Griffin. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press; London, Humphrey Milford; Oxford Universit 
Press; 1929. Pp. ix, 606. (The text is that of the Moutier oA 
compared with that of Savj Lopez. The translation is in prose. 
The Introduction, 108 pp., has the headings: i, Boccaccio and 
Maria D’Aquino; ii, The Composition of the Filostrato; iii, The 
Filostrato as a Courtly Love Document; iv, The Bearing of the 
Filostrato upon English Literature. Bibliographical Note, 3 pp.) 

J. R. and De Fiuirpis, M. Novelle italiane moderne: 
Civinim, Serao, Pirandello, Zuccoli, Panzini. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes and Vocabulary. New York and London, 
The Century Co., s.a. Pp. x, 192. (The Introduction, 6 pp., 
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gives an account of the lives and works of the authors. Five 
stories: Civinini, // ritratto dell’ ideale; Serao, Il trionfo di Lulu; 
Pirandello, La vita nuda; Zuccoli, La moneta di stagno; Panzini, 
Le chicche di Noretta. Notes, 19 pp.; Vocabulary, 62 pp.) 
Sercio, A. Italia (A new Italian Reader. See review in this issue.) 
Vossier, K. Mediaeval Culture: An Introduction to Dante and His 
Times. Translated by William Cranston Lawton. Two volumes. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929. 
Witkins, E. H. A Tentative Chronological List of Petrarch’s Prose 
Letters. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 
24. (The list, which is a systematic classification similar to 
Modern Discussions of the Dates of Petrarch’s Letters, Chicago 
University Press, 1929, familiarity with which is assumed, “con- 
tains an entry for each of the prose letters of Petrarch to which 
a year-date has been assigned by Petrarch himself, or by Fra- 
cassetti, or in any later discussion reported in Modern Discus- 
sions.” An Appendix presents a list of “Letters having a textual 
date within the year” and “Letters having no textual date.”) 


ARTICLES 


Atpricnt, E. M. “Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and his Religion.” 
PMLA, XLIV, 715-59. (On pp. 747-49 criticism of the contention 
of R. B. Levinson, in PMLA, XLIII, 675-81, that Spenser’s doc- 
trine of form and matter shows the influence of Giordano Bru- 
no’s Spaccio de la bestia trionfante.) 
Batocu, J. “Rerum Dominis Pietas Semper Amica.” Spec., IV, 
323-24. (An additional note to the article in Dante-Jahrbuch, 
X, (1928), 203 ss., in which the sentence of Dante: “Romanum 
imperium de fonte nascitur pietatis” is traced to its origins. An 
extract from the Gesta Ernesti Ducis, ed. by P. Lehmann, con- 
tains the sentence which declares mercy to be a peculiarly 
princely virtue.) | 
Devirn, Sister M. A. “An English Knight of the Garter in the 
Spanish Chapel in Florence.” Spec., IV, 270-281. (A study 
of the painting of Andrea di Bonaiuto which represents the 
Church Militant and Triumphant, one of the frescoes in the 
Spanish Chapel of Sta. Maria Novella. The conspicuous figure 
of a knight with a garter is identified as Sir Edward le Despenser | 
who accompanied Lionel Duke of Clarence to Italy in 1368. 
Other figures, beside Pope Urban V and the Emperor Charles | 
IV, are identified as Pierre de Lusignan, Amadeo IV of Savoy, 
Piero degli Albizzi, Petrarch and Laura, Buonanimo di Lapo 
Guidalotti of Florence, Fra Jacopo Passavanti author of Lo 
Specchio di Vera Penitenza, Boccaccio, Cardinal Albornoz, Ray- 
mond de Bérenger Grand Master of the Knights of Rhodes.) 
Dovce, R. E. N. “The Text of the Gerusalemme Liberata in the 
versions of Carew and Fairfax.” PMLA, XLIV, 681-95. (A 
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careful comparison of the translations with the texts which might 
have been used shows that Carew, who translates only five can- 
tos, used the Salicato edition of 1585. In one passage he follows 
a reading that is peculiar to the Osanna edition of 1584, but 
this reading is cited in the appendix of the Salicato, It is, how- 
ever, the only variant adopted among the many contained in 
that appendix. Because of Carew’s faithfulness, the variants 
are a useful indication of the original, but in the case of Fair- 
fax’s version, which is freer, the choice and rejection of whole 
stanzas is a better test, supported by the evidence of the vari- 
ants. Fairfax used the Osanna edition, but not exclusively. He 
seems to have selected his readings from other editions, accord- 
ing to their adaptability to English rhymed verse, sometimes 
combining two such readings.) 

Gocco, E. “Cooper’s Bravo in Italy.” Reprinted from RR, Vol. 
XX, No. 3, July-Sept., 1929. (Fenimore Cooper’s Bravo was 
bitterly criticized by Italian writers, Zorzi and Barbieri, in 1835, 
as a tissue of misrepresentations of the Venetian republic during 
the period in question, and as being thoroughly inaccurate in 
details. Cooper, however, even though hostile to tyrannical oli- 
garchies, was conscientious in historical matters, and an observ- 
ant traveller. His historical mistakes are due to the source he 
trusted—Daru’s Histoire de la république de V enise—and other 
mistakes attributed to him were made by his translators who 
misunderstood him. Prof. Goggio shows how these latter mis- 
takes were made, by pointing out the passages which were mis- 
understood. ) 

Hucues, M. Y. “Virgilian Allegory and the Faerie Queene.” PMLA, 
XLIV, 696-705. (After noting the specific resemblances be- 
tween Belphoebe in the Faerie Queene and Venus in the Aeneid, 
the author shows that the allegory surrounding Spenser’s hero- 
ine is similar to that attributed to the Aeneid by Landino and 
J. C. Scaliger; and Belphoebe herself is similar to Petrarch’s 
incarnation of Truth in his Secretum and to Tasso’s Venus in 
Il Messagiero Dialogo, where he expounds the allegory of the 
Aeneid. Petrarch’s Truth is like Virgil’s Venus, and is addressed 
with Aeneas’ own words. ‘Tasso accepted Landino’s interpre- 
tation of the allegory of the Aeneid. All three heroines are like 
Dante’s Beatrice. “. . . the character of Belphoebe in The Fae- 
rie Queene owes something not only to the Venus of the Aeneid 
but also to the allegorical interpretations of the Virgilian Venus 
which Spenser inherited from Italy.”) 

Rotrunpa, D. P. “A Boccaccian Theme in the Galatea of Cervantes.” 
RR, XX, 245. (Resemblances between the first half of the no- 
vela of Timbrio and Silerio in the Galatea, and the latter part 
of Boccaccio’s tale of Tito and Gisippo, Dec., X, 8, indicating 
the latter story as a source of the former.) 
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Vaucuan, H. H. “Old French Medesme in Sicilian.” MP, XXVII, 
103-105. (The different writings of the Sicilian word midemma, 
miremma, videmma, viremma are merely attempts to repre- 
sent the peculiar pronunciation of the initial consonant in the 
first and second syllables. Accepting Traina’s etymology, O. F. 
medesme, Prof. Vaughan cites examples from different texts 
of the Chanson de Roland some of which seem to show that 
the word had the same meaning—Ital. pure, anche—in Norman 
French. The shortened forms midé, viré are due to the word 
being “usually followed by an intentionally abrupt pause which 
has the effect of giving it greater emphasis,” and to the analogy 
of cittda, cittati, etc.) 

REVIEWS 
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NEWS NOTES 


At Home 


The enrollment in the courses in Italian for 1929-30 at Harvard University is 
reported as eminently satisfactory. 

Professor George B. Weston of Harvard is developing several projects leading 
to the publication of important Italian inedita. 

The Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Professor J. D. M. Ford, has become Editor-in-Chief of Speculum, which, as 
the organ of the Mediaeval Academy of America, publishes material relating to the 
Italian Middle Ages. 

Professor C. H. Grandgent is the author of a new volume of essays entitled 
The New Word. 

Mr. P. H. Harris, Graduate student of Harvard, is studying in Italy as the 
incumbent of a Rogers Fellowship of the University; he was obliged to relinquish 
an appointment to an Eleanora Duse Fellowship of the Italy America Society. 

Mr. R. F. French, who was in the Harvard Graduate School last year, has been 
appointed to an Italy America fellowship and has left for Italy. 

Mr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Honorary Curator of Italian Litera- 
ture in Harvard College Library, has been lecturing in English on Italian Literature. 

Mr. Justin O’Brien, Ph.B., Chicago 1927, A.M., Harvard 1928, returned in 
October from a fifteen months’ sojourn in Italy and France, to study for the doc- 
torate in Romance Philology at Harvard, with emphasis on the Italian side; this 
year Mr. O’Brien also holds an appointment as tutor in the Division of Modern 
Languages at Radcliffe, where he teaches French Literature. An experience of 
unusual interest was the course which Mr. O’Brien followed last summer at the 
University of Cagliari: a special course, held for the first time this year. The five 
students who had enrolled were met at Terranova by a professor and conducted, 
in motor, over the entire island of Sardinia, visiting all the points of historical, 
artistic, literary, and archaeological interest; and the course ended with ten days 
of lectures at the University of Cagliari where the lectures which had been enjoyed 
in the peripatetic school were supplemented with additional material. It is under- 
stood that this course will hereafter be held annually. 

Mr. Julius Berzunza has gone from the University of Maine to the University 
of New Hampshire, as Assistant Professor of Spanish and Italian. 

Professor A. H. Baxter has ten in his Dante class at Amherst College this year, 
and writes enthusiastically of the Italian outlook there in general. 

Miss Emma Detti, who two years ago was teaching at Vassar, has returned 
from Florence, and is now giving instruction in Italian at Smith College. 

On October 15 the 2000th anniversary of the birth of Vergil was celebrated 
at Princeton University, President Hibben presiding. Professor Kenneth McKenzie 
read a paper on “Vergil and Dante,” and other papers were read by Professor 
Charles G. Osgood and Mr. Junius S. Morgan. The Princeton library contains a 
superb collection of editions of Vergil presented to it by Mr. Morgan. 

Professor John P. Rice, Head of the Department of Romance Languages at 
the University of Buffalo, has been appointed by the board of directors of the Italy 
America Society to the George Westinghouse Lectureship in Italy for 1929-30. 
Professor Rupert Kittredge will be in charge of the Department during Professor 
Rice’s absence. 

Under the agreement between the Italian government and the Institute of 
International Education three graduate students have come this year to work in 
this country: Giuseppe de Varda at the Casa Italiana of Columbia University, 
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Alessandro Reggiori at the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, and Aristide Micco at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Two generous gifts in connection with 
this group of scholarships, of $600 and $500 respectively, were received from Mr. 
Armando Pedrini, a director of the San Francisco Branch of the Italy America So- 
ciety, and Comm. Gene Pope, owner of // Progresso Italiano. 

Professor H. L. Cleasby, returned from an interesting summer’s visit to Italy, 
reports from Syracuse University that the Circolo Italiano has been active this 
semester; it particularly enjoyed an instructive talk on Fascist Italy by the Con- 
sular Representative at Syracuse, Mr. Giuseppe Sposato. 

Following the resignation of Professor J. L. Gerig from all administrative duties, 
in order to devote his entire time to research, the French, Spanish, and Italian 
courses at Columbia University will be separately administered; Professor Dino Bi- 
gongiari will administer the Italian division. 

Professor A. Arbib-Costa, of the College of the City of New York, has com- 
pleted the translation of Luigi Luzzatti’s Dio nella Libertad, which treats of the 
different aspects of religious freedom; and the book will be issued shortly from the 
press of Macmillan. 

Professor Domenico Vittorini reports good enrollment in Italian classes at the 
University of Pennsylvania; the numbers in graduate courses are particularly grati- 
fying, three such courses having 14, 15, and 16 students each. 

Although this is only the second year since the Chair in Italian was founded 
at the University of Virginia, Professor Oreste Rinetti, the incumbent, writes of 
having well over a hundred students in the College and Graduate School who are 
enrolled in the four courses in Italian already offered; as well as that very soon 
there will be courses in Italian in the Extension Division. Professor Rinetti informs 
us further, that a beautiful “Italy’s Room,” for which precious antique furniture 
has arrived from Italy, is being built at the University, and that the sculptor 
Ruotolo, of New York, maker of the Wilson Memorial at the University of Vir- 
ginia, has presented to the “Room” his famous Dante in bronze. 

Miss Matilde P. Benjamin, of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
took a course at the University of Siena during the past summer. 

Professor C. B. Brown has this year at Vanderbilt University graduate classes 
in Modern Italian and in Dante. 

Professor J. L. Battista, who received his M.A. at Harvard last June, is now at 
Rice Institute. His Jtalian Grammar, recently off the press, has already received 
some adoptions. 

Dr. Franco Bruno Averardi, of the University of Florence, is giving at Western 
University, Cleveland, as Visiting Professor in the Graduate School, a course in 
Contemporary [Italian Literature. Miss Mildred Hart, who supplies this informa- 
tion, adds that he is also giving a number of public lectures, inaugurated by an 
illustrated lecture on “Italy of Today.” 

Professor O. H. Moore sends the news that the Italian government has donated 
for the equipment of the Italian classrooms in Derby Hal!, the new language build- 
ing at Ohio State University, twenty handsome engravings, including six original 
views by Piranesi and five by Rossini. 

At the University of Michigan Professor W. A. McLaughlin reports an increase 
in Italian enrollment of over twenty per cent; also an interesting enterprise by the 
Circolo Italiano, under the direction of Mr. H. W. Bentley: at the first meeting, 
with 45 members present, besides announcing a lecture program for the first semester 
it was voted to issue a small journal to be called // Circolo, and student editors 
were named; the journal is bi-lingual. 

Italian is gaining also at the University of Illinois. There are three sections 
of beginners, under the instruction of Miss Edith Lucile Welch and Miss Angelina 
Pietrangeli. Miss Welch is also giving a course on Dante, in Professor Van Horne’s 
absence. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has been featuring weekly public lectures by Pro- 
fessor Walter L. Bullock on “Topics in Italian Literature,” and by Professor Fer- 
dinand Schevill, of the Department of History, on “Contemporary Italy: from Ca- 
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vour to Mussolini.” These lectures, of which there were five in each series, were 
given in October, November, and December, under the auspices of the University 
College of the University of Chicago. 

At the Columbus Day celebration of the Chicago Italo-American National 
Union, Professor Bullock was one of the leading speakers: he gave his discourse on 
the Great Discoverer first in Italian and then in English. 

J. L. Russo has been promoted to Associate Professor, at the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Russo reports “a large registration in all Italian classes, partic- 
ularly in literature courses”; also that Pirandello’s Cosi é@ (se vi pare), which he 
has edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, is ready for the press. It is 
to be published by Heath. 

Professor Rudolph Altrocchi writes that the statement about Professor Ferrando 
on p. 92 of the September /talica is misleading; and furnishes the following cor- 
rection, for which we thank him: “Professor Ferrando is travelling under the aus- 
pices of the Italy America Society and recently delivered four lectures at this Uni- 
versity” (U. of California), “but he has nothing to do with the Chair of Italian 
Culture at this time.” 

Other items concerning the University of California, Berkeley, for which we are 
indebted to Professor Altrocchi include: At the San Francisco “Mostra del Libro,” 
held November 15 to 30, more than $30,000 worth of books were shown, comprising 
some 25,000 volumes imported from 60 Italian publishers. The “Mostra” was inau- 
gurated by the Hon. Franco Ciarlantini (see /talica for Sept., p. 91). On “Students’ 
Day,” November 18, ladies of the University Faculty were hostesses, and students 
from several California universities and colleges visited the Exhibition. The 
University has now on exhibition many old manuscripts, discovered by Professor 
Altrocchi at San José and belonging to Mr. Marciano F. Rossi. They include 
mediaeval accounts, one of them dated 1295 and containing the name of Marco 
Polo, papal bulls and documents, an extraordinary description of a trip by an 
Italian along the coast of California in the early XVIth century, and a MS volume 
given by Clement VIII to Torquato Tasso, with probably autograph annotations 
by the latter (which Professor Altrocchi is studying). The University Library 
has purchased, for the Italian Department, a collection of over 1800 Italian books 
formerly owned by Mr. Trevisani, of Naples. This library, which includes many 
rare volumes of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, is the generous gift of Mrs. Fon- 
tana, in memory of the late Comm. Fontana, of San Francisco. ——George La Piana, 
Professor of Church History at Harvard, will teach Italian in the 1930 Summer 
Session. 

At Pomona College, Claremont, California, Professor Maro Beath Jones reports 
100 per cent increase in Italian enrollment, and the second-year course now a per- 
manent institution. 

A recent pamphlet which will be of general interest is: The Vatican Library 
Two Papers by Monsignor Eugéne Tisserant and Theodore Wesley Koch; Jer- 
sey City, Snead & Co., 1929. 

Besides her evening classes in Italian in Los Angeles high schools, Signora Elisa 
Zana-Rocco, of Hollywood, has this year established a successful free course for 
adults which is given every Tuesday and Friday forenoon in the Los Angeles Public 
Library; the enrollment is already in excess of fifty. 

Professor Vittorio Macchioro, of the University of Naples, now visiting pro- 
fessor in religion at Columbia, will be available between the middle of January and 
the first of April for lectures on Orphism, early Christianity, and other related sub- 
jects. Address inquiries to the Italy America Society, either in New York or San 


Francisco. 


ABROAD 


Of the ten new members added to the Italian Academy on September 27th and 
officially seated at the Farnesine Palace October 28, two were in the class of Letters: 
Angelo Silvio Novaro, poet, and Arturo Farinelli, polyglot linguist, and authority 
on comparative literature. 
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On September 30 the mosaic presented by Mussolini to the Benedictine abbey 
of San Godenzo was formally inaugurated in the presence of civil, military, and 
religious authorities. The upper part of this work of the artist Cassioli represents 
Dante contemplating a vision of the Virgin, in memory of the part which this 
sanctuary played in the first meetings of Dante and his fellow exiles, while their 
hopes of return to Florence were still burning. 

Mr. Elmer Phelps, last year a student of Italian at Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois, spent the summer at the University of Perugia, and is at present studying 
in Florence as holder of a scholarship awarded him by the Institute of International 
Education, —according to information received from Professor Harry Kurz, Head 
of the Department of Romance Languages at Knox. 

The “Universita italiana per gli Stranieri” at Perugia numbered among its 360 
students during the past summer session 27 Americans. 

The October Pégaso contained a very severe review by Michele Barbi of Galla- 
rati-Scotti’s new Vita di Dante. 

A book which is being received with enthusiasm is Robert Davidsohn’s Firenze 
ai Tempi di Dante, the first Italian translation, by Professor Eugenio Dupré The- 
seider, published by Bemporad, Florence. 

The publishing house “Modernissima” of Milan found none of the 81 manu- 
scripts submitted for their 1929 prizes for two Italian novels to be worthy of publi- 
cation; nevertheless they intend to institute a new “Concorso” of similar type for 
1930. 

As candidates for the “Premio dei Trenta 1929” the Committee of Nine, com- 
posed of three critics, three journalists, and three readers, has selected as the best 
Italian novels of the year: La Citta degli amanti by Riccardo Bacchelli; J figho 
di due madri by Massimo Bontempelli; Giovanotti non esageriamo by Achille Cam- 
panile; La principessa delle Stelle by Carlo Linati; Gli indiferenti by Alberto Mo- 
ravia; Diana e il fauno by Gabriella Nori; Elena Tindaride o la guerra di Troia 
by Adone Nosari; Malagigi by Nino Savarese. 

Mario Parenti’s monthly La Vita del Libro Italiano all’Estero for June devoted 
an entire articoletto of two pages to I/talica, with especial emphasis on President 
Altrocchi’s “Message” in the March number. 

Pirandello is reported to believe that the future of the “talkie” lies in the line 
of music rather than that of the drama. In a different place we find an early 
reaction of his thus quoted, in part: he is said to have closed his remarks on the 
subject to an interviewer with the sentiment: “Come viene fatto ora il fonofilm é 
una vera bestialita. Non valeva neanche la pena di essere scoperto.” 

Professor Ezio Levi has kindly sent J/talica his article on Petrarch and his 
friend Vannozzo; it was published under two somewhat differently worded titles as 
“Il Petrarca e il Vannozzo” in the “Atti del Convegno Petrarchesco tenuto in Arez- 
zo nei giorni 25 e 26 novembre 1928” published in Atti e Memorie della R. Acca- 
demia Petrarca di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, N. S., vol. VII, 1928; and as “Elementi 
e frammenti della vita del Petrarca nel canzioniere del Vannozzo” in Studi Medievali. 

La Libra is an interesting literary journal, edited in Turin by University 
students, and only two years old. The July-August number contained an excellent 
article by Professor Ferdinano Neri on “Moliére,”—an article that will soon appear 
in a volume by Professor Neri entitled // Maggio delle fate. 

In the interests of the co-ordination of Romance bibliography, the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations issued on October 
21 a statement of desiderata, of which the following is a condensation: (a) that brief 
summaries be appended to studies or articles; in the case of journals these sum- 
maries might be collected at end of each number or volume. If printed on one 
side only and on loose sheets they could be easily inserted in card indexes. (b) An- 
nual subject and word indexes are desirable for journals. (c) Reprints should in- 
dicate the pagination of the originals. (d) Critical notices should be given titles 
clearly indicating to what nreviously issued work they refer, so that they may 
not be permanently separated therefrom in the bibliographies. 
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NOTICES TO MEMBERS 


I. PROGRAM OF THE ITALIAN GROUP MEETING 


The Italian Group of the Modern Language Association will 
convene on Tuesday, December 31, at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio (Exact room assignment will appear in the program 
of the Modern Language Association) at 4:00 p.m. 

The following papers will be read: 

1. “Vulnerable Spots in the Terzina’s Chain Armor,” by Pro- 
fessor Herbert D. Austin, of the University of Southern 
California. 

2. “Valli’s Latest Book on Dante,” by Professor Angelo Lipari, 
of Yale University. 

3. “La querelle des anciens et des modernes in Italian Litera- 
ture,” by Professor Gabriella Bosano, of Vassar College. 


II. ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


Immediately following the group Meeting the Annual Meeting 
of our Association will take place. The usual business of the meet- 
ing will include the Reports of the President, of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, election of officers for 1930, an informal discussion led by Pro- 
fessor Lipari on the subjects brought up in his recent article (Sep- 
tember /talica) and any other matters concerning the Association. 

ALTRoccHI 


President 


III. DUES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Members of the Association, and other subscribers to /talica, 
are requested to send on dues and subscriptions for the coming year 
immediately upon receiving this number, without waiting for the 
Secretary-Treasurer to mail the usual annual call for same. By this 
method considerable needless expense and labor will be avoided, 
without inconvenience to anyone. 

A further suggestion is, that the various sponsors of the “Cir- 
colo Italiano” in individual places, endeavor to interest the members 
in our Association. 

Luic1 A. PassarELui 
Secretary-Treasurer, A.A.T I. 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
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REVIEWS 


Sercio, Arturo, /7ALIA. An Italian Reader for Intermediate and 
Advanced Students. New York, Sergio School of Languages, 
1928. Pp. ix, 204. $2.00. 


The author of this interesting brief survey of what most strongly 
appeals to any one interested in Italy in the field of history, litera- 
ture and the fine arts, says in the Preface: “This Reader is entirely 
different from all books of the kind in existence,—as far as I 
know. . . . The purpose of the book is not only to increase students’ 
knowledge of Italian but also (a) to acquaint them with what Italy 
has been and has contributed to human progress in the fields of 
art, science, literature, etc., from the time of Dante to our day; (b) 
to aid them to absorb and assimilate what they have read by making 
them converse and write about it.” With these aims in view the 
author has divided his material of 126 pages into five parts, followed 
by 62 pages made up of 40 exercises, each containing 35 or 40 ques- 
tions on the subject matter. Moreover, every passage of a dozen 
lines or so throughout the book is followed by the word in light face 
caps: DoMANDE. 

One cannot but feel in reading the book that it has been written 
con amore and that the author believes that by following his method 
the art of conversation can be acquired. The parts treated are: “Fi- 
renze” (42 pages); “Venezia” (23 pages); “Come I’Italia Divenne 
una Nazione” (26 pages); “Fatti Storici” (7 pages); “La Donna in 
Italia” (18 pages): followed by “Note Supplementari sugli Autori 
Menzionati Innanzi” (6 pages). 

The intricate beginnings of the history of Fiorence divided into 
warring camps of Guelfs and Ghibellines, the pope on the side of the 
former and the emperor on the side of the latter from the beginning 
of the XIII century on; the distinction between democracy and au- 
tocracy; Blacks and Whites; the papal schism; the rise of the signori 
in various cities; the Medici; birth of Humanism; the manysidedness 
of Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci, are portrayed briefly yet 
effectively and in a manner to hold the student’s attention. 

The sketch of Byzantine art and its introduction into that of 
Venice, and the substitution of San Marco for San Teodoro; the con- 
trast between the historical development of Florence preparing the 
way for the Renaissance while Venice was merely a nation of sailors, 
merchants and fishermen; the marked difference between things per- 
taining to architecture, art and painting, is well brought out. The 
outline of political events in Venice and the rise of the city as a sea 
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power is so vividly related that much of the material is likely to be 
retained by the reader. 

Some of the most striking episodes in Italian history, character- 
ising struggles of the Italians for liberty and independence of the 
country are briefly related: (1) “I Vespri Siciliani,” (2) “Ballila,” 
(3) “La Pasqua Veronese,” (4) “La Repubblica Romana.” 'To some 
readers, possibly, it may appear that the activities connected with the 
history of Piedmont are stressed as compared with those of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi who were prime movers in the events of the Risor- 
gimento. 

The final chapter of the book (dulcis in fundo) is a fine tribute 
to the women of Italy. “Donna,” as the author observes from the 
Latin “domina, cioé, signora, dominatrice, regina,” as she appears 
throughout history, art, literature and the family. 

The “Note Supplementarie” to the material treated in the book 
consist of a half dozen lines, more or less, consecrated to each of 
twenty-two of Italy’s most renowned writers. This is followed by 
the forty exercises made up of questions to be answered orally or 
in writing, incorporating, moreover, whatever the teacher may have 
added as explanatory or supplementary. Finally follows a ‘“Vocabo- 
lario delle Parole meno Comuni.” 

The idea of teaching language and history and literature together 
is by no means uncommon at the present time; witness, for instance, 
the recent /talian Grammar by J. L. Russo, whose outline of the 
Risorgimento furnished the basis of a good part of the composition 
and conversation of the textbook. Undoubtedly the author of /talia 
possesses the knowledge and enthusiasm necessary to make his book 
entertaining and profitable to his students. Whether another teacher 
using the book can explain as interestingly i/ dolce stil nuovo, p. 2; 
si come sa di sale lo pane altrui, p. 8; le campagne popolate di case 
e doliveti, p. 17; etc-—may possibly be debatable. Moreover, 
throughout the book, in many instances, the author’s enthusiasm 
leads him along personal rather than impersonal lines, causing per- 
haps a bit of embarrassment to another teacher using the Reader; 
for instance, Ex. 9—3: “Che fece quel giovane in un componimento 
assegnatogli da me?” 4: “A che lo esortai io ripetute volte?” 5: “Per 
quanto io gli dicessi, a che cosa non riuscil?” 8: “Che domanda mi 
si potrebbe fare?” Ex. 11—3: “Perché mi sono astenuto dal parla- 
re di Masaccio, etc.’” Ex. 24—1: “Nello scrivere di Firenze e di 
Venezia che ho cercato di mostrare?” 13: “Che domanda mi si po- 
trebbe rivolgere qui?” Ex. 40—1: “Nel mio paragone, che cosa é la 
famiglia alla nazione?” P. 34, 1.5: “Per qual motivo la folla s’accal- 
ca e fa ressa agli sportelli delle ferrovie sotterranee di questa metro- 
poli?” ‘This is perfectly applicable to the city of New York and the 
question is quite in order from a teacher living there, but may not be 
from teachers who are not privileged to reside in the Empire City. 
P. 35, 1. 10: da la should be dalla; p. 48, 1.26: tutt’ i mari and p. 
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120, 1. 5: tutt’ 1 suoi, it would seem that inasmuch as in these cases 
both the 7 of tutti and the 7 of the article are pronounced, the more 
regular usage would rather be: tutti 1 mari and tutti i suoi. As re- 
gards adjectives of nationality, titles, names of the days of the week 
and of the months, the usage that is preferred today in writing and 
in printing is that of making the initial letter small, although there 
is lack of uniformity in the usage. Professor Sergio is not always 
consistent in this matter: p. 85, 1. 26: Gennajo, Re; p. 86, 1. 3: re; 
p. 87, last line: Giugno; p. 88, 1. 12: giugno; 1.24: luglio; p. 157, 
last line but one: Gennajo; p. 168, 1.24: id maresciallo, il re; p. 169, 
1.1: al Re; p. 186, 1.20: dicembre; 1.21: gennajo; p. 179, 1.13: il pa- 
pa; 1.26: il Papa. Such lack of uniformity should be avoided and 
it were well to adhere to standard usage. ‘Typographical inconsist- 
encies, such as RiINNOVAMENTO etc. (small caps., 179, 28) and Deca- 
merone (rom., 181, 19), are also unfortunate. 

The quotations throughout the book from Italian, English and 
French authors are much to the point and flavor agreeably the text. 
It would be well in every instance, however, to mention the name 
of the author whose lines are quoted, as is done on p. 6, but not on 
p. 8, 1.7, nor on p. 17, 1.11. When citing authorities such as Ernesto 
Masi, p. 15, 1.15, il Panzacchi, p. 37, 1.14, il Molmenti (not “Molme- 
ti”) p. 51, 1.25, POrsi, p. 65, 1.1, a word of explanatory comment 
should be added; for the American student is hardly likely to be ac- 
quainted with them. Professor Sergio’s usage as regards the division 
of syllables occuring at the end of a line frequently does not con- 
form to standard usage; cf. such divisions as p. 4, 1.13: dell’/Impero; 
p. 25, 1.18: dell’/infantile; p. 44, 1.27: dell’/arabo; p. 58, 1.17: dell’- 
artista; p. 99, 1.2: un’/accoglienza, etc.—like examples of which oc- 
cur as follows: p. 80, 1.16; p. 83, 1.9; p. 90, 1.1; p. 100, 1.13; p. 101, 
1.19; p. 105, 1.14; p. 134, 1.9; p. 136, 1.18; 1.21; p. 142, 1.6; p. 151, 
1.18; p. 154, 1.4; p. 165, 1.14; p. 167, 1.8; p. 174, 1.24; p. 175, 1.26: 
in standard usage the division in all such cases occurs between the 
two consonants, the apostrophe not appearing at the end of the line. 
It seems probable that had this sl been printed in Italy, no 
such divisions could be noted. 

As regards misprints, inadvertencies and slips of a similar na- 
ture, two of your reviewer’s students in the Boston University Grad- 
uate School, now teachers of Italian in the Boston Public Schools, 
Mr. Michele Cantarella and Mr. Rosario Folino, interested in Pro- 
fessor Sergio’s pedagogical ideas, have noted quite a few inaccuracies, 
which, with the aim of perfecting a second edition of so useful a 
Reader as /talia, have been here incorporated: p. v, 1.7: Presperita 
for Prosperita; p. vii, 1.11: Nel for Del; last line but one: Vella- 
franca for Villafranca; p. viii, last line (also 71, 1 and 122, 3): Mac- 
chiavelli should have only one c; p. 10, 1.9: la Alpi for le Alpi; p. 12, 
1.15: a dell’arte for e dell’arte; p. 15, 1.11: a di pit fama for e di pit 
fama; 1.25: a carnasciali for e carnasciali; p. 17, 1.6: le loggie for le 
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logge; p. 21, 1.27: de suo for di suo; p. 33, 1.19: Vorrocchio for Ver- 
rocchio; p. 45, 1.27: a quando for e quando; p. 47, 1.14: a nella loro for 
e nella loro; p. 68, 1.3: yoke (not “joke”); p. 72, 1.10: 1 Barboni fori 
Berboni; p. 73, 1.1: plotted (not “potted”); p. 80, 1.6:L’escercito for 
L’esercito; p. 102, 1.19: Mandonna for Madonna; p. 105, 1.7: espisodi 
for episodi; p.106, 1.1: /a trova for lo trova; p. ity, 1.12: Santangelo 
for Sant’ Angelo; p. 117, 1.18: pericid for percio; p. 123, 1.16: La Ge- 
rusalemme Liberata per pienezza d’affetto e sincerita, e forza di pas- 
sione &€ superiore, etc.: the grammatical construction, the sense, and 
the ear seem to require another per before forza; p. 124, 1.1: telo- 
scopio for telescopio; p. 128, 1.2: Trovatori Provenzali?: better Tro- 
vatori provenzali, and no interrogation mark; Scuola Siciliana: better 
Scuola siciliana; p. 128, 1.23: politicalmente for politicamente; p. 131, 
1.1: alle case for alle cose; fioretina for fiorentina; p. 142, 1.28: vistd 
for visito; p. 145, 1.17: nall’animo for nell’animo; p. 162, 1.15: Par 
opera for Per opera; p. 173, 1.1: insiene for insieme; 1.5: Garibaldi 
for Garibaldi; p. 130, 1.20: preferirebbe lei for preferirebbe Lei. 


P. 66, 1.1:““The maiden city bright and free” parve “passed 
away” per sempre!” Such a hybrid sentence is not agreeable; bet- 
ter: Parve che “The maiden city,” etc. 


Throughout the entire book the author has purposely used a 
great many idiomatic expressions which for the benefit of his stu- 
dents are printed in heavy faced type and followed invariably by 
the English translation in italics. This medley does not seem felici- 
tous. If it be possible to acquire the art of thinking in a foreign 
language, the admixture of the native tongue so freely is a disturbing 
element to this acquisition. Moreover there is no way of controlling 
for reference these idioms. It were better not to have English mixed 
in the text with the Italian, but have the idioms appear either listed 
alphabetically at the end of the book or in the Vocabulary with a 
reference to the page and line. 


As regards the “Vocabolario delle Parole meno Comuni,” it is 
rather a Glossary than a Vocabulary. One cannot help wondering 
why such common words as adesso, altrui, altura, da, fatica, fuoco, 
gettare, voce, volere, etc., are listed, while words far less common 
and more likely to embarrass a student are lacking; a few examples 
of which are the following: ammaliatore, p. 59, 1.1; chassepots, p. 91, 
1.25; chiostri, p. 100, 1.11; epidermide, p. 59, 1.3; impegnarsi, p. 85, 
1.8; *maratona, p. 99, 1.5; “orafo, p. 142, 1.7; ottico, p. 34, 1.3; pro- 
palatore, p. 106, 1.19; ritegno, p. 60, 1.29; sublimazioni, p. 103, BS 
sviluppo, p. 13, 1.24; etc. Sometimes the ‘words i in heavy face type: 
ambasceria, p. 22, 1.14; difettare, p. 99, 1.25; ricatto, p. 90, 1.9, are 
listed in the Vocabulary, but more often they do not appear there: 
ambascie, p. 116, 1.17; benessere, p. 116, 1.30; morsi, p. 116, 1.17, 
presumably because these words are defined in the text, but no con- 
sistent procedure in this respect seems to be followed out. 
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As regards the important matter of pronunciation, in the Vocab- 
ulary, words accented on the antepenult are indicated by placing an 
acute accent over the vowel; but inasmuch as the Vocabulary con- 
tains but a rather small proportion of the words used in the text, 
and none of the many proper nouns, the pronunciation in many cases 
is apt to give trouble: Austriaco, Cosimo, Imola, Ippolito, Veneto, 
etc.; no printed help in the textbook itself is to be had. _Appagare 
means to satisfy, please, content, rather than “to appease,” which is 
rendered ordinarily by appagarsi; botte is cask (not cash); fastigio 
is splendor (not spender). 

Undoubtedly many readers and students of /talia would be 
pleased to see pictures of the famous men and scenes described. For 
illustration of this kind the book is eminently well adapted, as it is 
also for use as a guide book to Florence and Venice. All who use the 
Reader will welcome most heartily either in the first or second edition 
an Index to the material. 

We feel certain that Professor Sergio has realized in cood meas- 
ure the aim and object as expressed in the brief Preface to J/talia. 
His book is well worth reading by all interested in the language, the 
history, the literature and the art of Italy. 
James GeppEs 


Boston University 


Borcomanert, Teresa. //] Romanticismo nel teatro di G. B. Niccolini 
Milan, Bolla, (1925). 


This recent study of Niccolini has a double purpose: in the first 
place, to describe the genesis and sources of each play of Niccolini, 
to present an analysis of its action, motivation, characterisation, psy- 
chological development, and then to offer a literary appreciation of 
each. In the second place, Siga. Borgomaneri proposes to follow the 
rising tide of Romanticism in Niccolini “che rappresenta il conflitto 
profondo e tanto dibattuto fra due scuole estetiche: la classica e la 
romantica” (p. 1). She finds three periods in the work of the Tuscan 
poet: a classical (1810-1815) from Polissena to Medea; a long tran- 
sition (1815-1834) from Matilde to Ludovico Sforza, and a romantic 
period (1834-1847) from Rosmonda d’Inghilterra to Filippo Strozzi. 
She discovers in each play of the later periods “romantic elements” 
which tend to become more and more pervasive, culminating in the 
Arnaldo di Brescia, which “in rispetto alle precedenti tragedie del 
Toscano, puo essere considerato una vera ribellione artistica del poe- 
ta al Classicismo” (p. 267). 

It would have been better for the organization of the book if the 
author had picked a first rate poet and a true Romantic—for Nicco- 
lini is neither the one nor the other. He always had an “incertezza 
estetica e la tendenza a conciliare i due sistemi” (p. 118), and “non 
vide nella dottrina romantica che il lato formale della innovazione 
perché incapace di cogliere la ragione intima e |’elemento sostanziale 
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delle nuove teorie estetiche” (p. 38). To illustrate the development 
of Romanticism from a dramatist who never became Romantic is, at 
best, to weaken your plan. 

One fears, also, that the lacunae of Niccolini are shared also by 
his critic. Here, indeed, is the most serious fault of the book. The 
writer has not clearly in mind, nor does she make clear to the reader, 
the connotations of the terms “classical” and “romantic” as she uses 
them. She quotes Manzoni that the business of the romantic poet 
is “trovare. ... nella realta morale dei personaggi cid che hanno 
pensato, cid che hanno sofferto, cid che hanno sognato” (p. 118), 
but soon abandons this to pick from Niccolini as “Romantic,” pas- 
sages of purely formal description of nature (p. 205), others contain- 
ing the pathetic fallacy (p. 205), others having “il diffuso senso di 
mestizia e di languido abbandono” (p. 224). She writes of Antonio 
Foscarini “siamo in piena atmosfera di romanticismo, cose e persone 
sono suffuse di soave mestizia; l’amore é languido, le memorie sono 
fatte acerbe per le perdute gioie che non tornano pil” (p. 149). 
“Classicism” for Niccolini consists merely in the observation of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian rules, ‘“‘Romanticism” merely in their violation, 
together with a certain “mestizia” (p. 224) and all the Hugoesque 
paraphernalia of horror (p. 231), and therefore he cannot be taken 
as representing the real transition from one mode of aesthetic to an- 
other except in a most superficial sense. Signora Borgomaneri might 
easily have made a more penetrating analysis had she read some of 
the more recent studies of Romanticism; for the critical attitude has 
undergone many changes in direction and profundity in the last 
twenty years. 

The most useful part of the book is devoted to the analysis of 
Niccolini’s work; but the fatal Italian tendency to verbosity mars 
it seriously—there are too many lengthy comparisons with French 
and English, too many quotations, too many repetitions. 

One feels that here is material for a good article showing the 
beginnings of the revolt against Classicism, but the material has be- 
come attenuated by too great extension. 

Lanper MacCuintock 


Indiana University 


Gautiett1, Atrrepo, Alessandro Manzoni, il pensatore e il poeta. 
Milan, Societa Editrice “Unitas,” 1927. 2 vols. 


Manzoni was not appreciated fully by those who were reared in 
the Carduccian and anticlerical traditions of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. He was acknowledged to be a good writer, but 
that always with a smile, as if wishing to add: too bad he was a 
believer! Nor are there wanting men today who look upon religious 
convictions, especially if these be orthodox, as a weakness, unworthy 
of a great mind and a hindrance to depth of thought. The result 
has been that the liberals have sneered at the meek and “priest-rid- 
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den” Lombard while the orthodox have with equal vigor exalted him 
with more rhetoric than sound reasoning. 

Of late the interest in Manzoni has been revived and many are 
the commendable works that have appeared discussing one phase 
or another of his art and thought. It was left to Professor Galletti, 
however, to give us a work which, while conducted according to the 
most acceptable critical method, is written in a style and with a sin- 
cerity that make every page throb with life. The author has suc- 
ceeded in penetrating Manzoni’s thought with a keenness and spirit- 
ual insight which betokens long study and meditation. The reviewer 
is not acquainted with the author, but in reading his book he has 
received the impression that he is a mystic himself. Only a mystic 
equipped with profound scholarship could have given us the picture 
of Manzoni which we have in these two volumes. 

Manzoni led a retired and uneventful life. His biography could 
be given in a few pages. But as a thinker and poet there is a great 
deal to say, for he lived during a period of tremendous upheavals 
and philosophical and artistical chaos. The outward events of his 
life, therefore, serve only as a thin chronological framework for the 
book, giving the impression that Professor Galletti has indulged in 
too many and long digressions. But in order to probe into the 
thought and art of Manzoni these digressions were necessary and 
surely they prove very illuminating. For, could we understand, for 
instance, the weakness in Manzoni’s education without a thorough 
study of the pedagogical methods followed by the schoolmasters of 
his days? His scanty and faulty knowledge of the Italian Renais- 
sance also marred his full intellectual growth and deprived him of 
“those profound strata of national literary tradition” which would 
have proved a rich mine with which to ennoble and enlarge his art. 

Professor Galletti has ably traced the philosophical tendencies 
of the age and their possible influences on Manzoni’s thought. In 
this he has brought to bear a profound and impartial judgment, and 
with great lucidity he has presented a complicated subject in a man- 
ner that even a novice can understand and appreciate. Throughout 
the book the reviewer, perhaps biased by his own religious training, 
seems to feel a certain hostility and unwarranted severity. A pas- 
sage like the following is a fair example of what one might be 
tempted to call invective against Protestantism: “Rimasero soprat- 
tutto potenti e tenaci nell’animo dei riformati il rancore e l’orgoglio: 
il rancore contro 1 cattolici, giudicati irreparabilmente superstiziosi 
e corrotti; lorgoglio di aver distrutto l’unita della fede e di aver 
costituito ogni cristiano sacerdote e pontefice di se stesso. Ma il 
cristianesimo protestante, sdegnoso di ogni bellezza formale, ostile 
alla poesia ed all’arte, solitario, chiuso, arcigno, si dimostrd a poco 
a poco una religione capace di isolare pit che di unire, di suscitar 
sette discordi, anziché accordi di sentimenti e di volonta in un’opera 
comune. Ottima arma di guerra, dottrina di distruzione e di rivolta, 
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era senza forza contro gli assalti della ragione e le tentazioni dell’or- 
goglio individuale. E infatti la ove esso non abdico nelle mani dello 
Stato ogni sua forza . . . . e non divenne quindi un ottimo alleato 
del principe e delle sue ambizioni, non ha giovato che a nutrire I’ar- 
rogante e intollerante individualismo di spiriti che fanno del loro io 
tumefatto il paradigma dell’universo e scambiano le ubbie del pro- 
prio cervello per ispirazioni della divinita. Ma chi cerca nella reli- 
gione una guida a meglio comprendere gli altri uomini e, compren- 
dendoli, a perdonar loro o a scusarli; chi si sente solidale non solo coi 
vivi ma anche coi morti; chi, insomma, non vuol confondere, come 
donna Prassede, il cielo col proprio cervello e i grilli che vi abitano coi 
messaggi della Provvidenza, difficilmente si contenta di quel cristiane- 
simo biblico collerico e razionalizzato.” I do not know what personal 
experience Professor Galletti has had with protestants and protestant 
countries, but the reviewer has failed to see among catholics this 
vaunted understanding of men and better love for them; and as for 
the messages from Providence, what difference does it make whether 
the “grilli” dwell in our own minds or are received secondhand from 
the minds of bishops or popes? 

After much hesitation and weighing, Manzoni became a firm 
believer in Christianity as taught by the Catholic Church. He even 
succeeded in harmonizing it with his patriotism and democracy. 
From that position he never swerved and all his writings show the 
same evangelical spirit and the same underlying philosophy. This is 
clearly shown by the author in his analysis of the Jnni sacri. In fact 
Manzoni was attracted to romanticism because he saw in it a Chris- 
tian tendency. 

Chapter IV of the first volume is devoted to a lengthy discussion 
of the Osservazioni sulla morale cattolica. Here again the author 
takes a decided Catholic position. Sismondi, in his History of the 
Italian Republics, had asserted that the Italians more than any other 
people in Europe were much concerned with religious practices but 
little with the observance of the dictates of Christianity; this, he 
asserted, was due to the faulty instruction imparted by the Catholic 
clergy, to the great detriment of morals. According to Professor 
Galletti “il pregiudizio del Sismondi non solo ubbidisce al rancore 
del Calvinista, ma serve a pregiudizii tedeschi.” In his confutation, 
Manzoni denies that the corruption of the Italians was due to Cath- 
olic instruction and asserted that “one must hold a doctrine respon- 
sible only for its legitimate consequences and not for those deduced 
by passions.” Sismondi read the confutation, admired it, but was 
not convinced; nor are we, for the two antagonists did not give the 
same meaning to words nor have the same idea in view. Sismondi 
treated Italian history as he saw it, while Manzoni discussed the 
Gospels and the Catholic philosophers. The accusation quoted 
above, therefore, seems rather vehement to say the least. However, 
it is a pleasure to read Professor Galletti’s discussion of the ques- 
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tion; the chapter is full of keen observations and shows an uncom- 
mon insight into the religious question in Europe at the time. 

The chapter on “Religion and Philosophy” is a clear exposition 
of a difficult subject. The philosophical doctrines of the eighteenth 
century are passed in review with great precision without falling 
into the pedantic. Manzoni studied the question with thoroughness 
and humility, and man of faith as he was, unwilling to be tossed 
about by the conflicting ideas of the century which could lead only 
to unbelief and despair, chose to anchor his faith upon revelation, 
though in politics he remained a liberal. 

Manzoni’s art cannot be divorced from his religious faith, and 
Professor Galletti, in the discussion of Manzoni’s esthetics, never 
loses sight of this important fact. As a Christian he was led to Ro- 
manticism; for not only did he condemn pagan mythology and the 
pseudo-Aristotelian rules but he wished the poet to rid himself of 
models and find inspiration in himself. He admired in Romanticism 
a certain spirituality which respected religion and led to an awaken- 
ing of the Christian conscience. He condemned popular legends and 
Superstitions as a menace to Christianity, and although he under- 
stood classical art yet its paganism as well as that of the Renaissance 
was repudiated by him. For him there was no reconciliation be- 
tween Christian and pagan civilizations. Literature for him “must 
have the useful as an aim and truth as a means.” 

Chapter VII is entitled “I] Dramma e la ‘Catarsi’ Cristiana.” 
There the author treats of the moral idea and the tragic purification 
in the dramatic poetry of modern nations; then, after reviewing the 
criticism of Christian moralists against French tragedy, a criticism 
which led Manzoni to meditate on the nature of the modern drama, 
he studies the dramatic writers that preceded: among others Schlegel, 
who first gave Manzoni the idea of the distinction between romantic 
and historical tragedy; Lessing, Herder, and Shakespeare in whose 
tragedies he saw “the highest and the most powerful form of that 
dramatic poetry which reveals mystery and the unknown in man 
and in his passions.” Then follows an important chapter on the na- 
ture of history. This necessitates a discussion of the conception of 
history held by the early Christians: Saint Augistine, Paulus Oro- 
sius; by Bossuet, Vico, Herder, Hegel. For Manzoni history was 
the work of man revived and corrected in a mysterious way by Di- 
vine Providence. In history man reveals himself entirely and there- 
fore it becomes for the poet the teacher of moral truths. 

Two long chapters are devoted to Manzoni as a poet, and a 
prose writer, taking up his lyrics, tragedies, and J Promessi Sposi. 
Of all poets Manzoni preferred Vergil. There was a moral harmony 
between the two men. He loved him in his youth and imitated and 
quoted him in his later years. In old age he still admired him and 
declared that a verse of that poet “era per lui come un quadro di 
Raffaello, che riconosceva subito in una pinacotea, quantunque non 
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se ne intendesse di pittura.” The romanticist Manzoni, then, with 
Vergil as a master strives for a clear, precise style. After Vergil he 
admires Horace for his brevity, conciseness, and the epithet which 
conveyed so much meaning. Of the moderns Shakespeare was his 
favorite poet. For him the English poet “has probed more deeply 
and clearly than any other the mystery of the human heart; he is 
the moralist, in the wider sense of the word, who has revealed more 
powerfully the hidden spring of human actions; the seer who has 
seen in history both sides of the medal.” It was Shakespeare that 
showed him tragic pathos and taught him how to dramatize history 
and convey, through the clash of events, its inexplicable complexity 
and mystery. Walter Scott’s example persuaded Manzoni that his- 
tory is a vital element in poetical conception. / Promessi Sposi has 
won the unanimous admiration of Italians, though it is difficult for 
foreigners to grasp its full significance. The author proceeds to dis- 
cuss its genesis, its characters, and the various elements of the novel 
with great keenness. The last two chapters are devoted to Manzoni’s 
activities from the time of the publication of J Promessi Sposi to that 
of the Saggio sulla Rivoluzione francese and of his inquiries on the 
unity of language. This last question occupied Manzoni’s mind for 
a long time. To him it appeared first as an esthetical question; but 
language is also a powerful means of national education. And as he 
meditated over its life and means of diffusion he was led to believe in 
its divine origin. 

‘The conclusion must have given the author considerable diffi- 
culiv. The reviewer finds it rather long, sixty-six pages. He would 
have liked to find it clearer and more to the point, for the lengthy 
philosophical discussion which it contains rather leads the reader 
astray. The remarkable feature about the whole work is that even 
digressions and repetitions are very illuminating and almost neces- 
sary to the understanding of Manzoni. Professor Galletti has ren- 
dered the studious a real service; his book possesses all the marks 
of long study and real love for his subject. 

ALFONSO DE SALVIO 


Brown University 
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Italy’s History, Art, Psychology, Literature, 
Idioms in a nutshell 


This Reader is entirely different from all books of the 


kind in existence. 

It is not made of pieces and passages chosen from the 
writings of well-known Italian authors. What would have 
been the use of adding another such book to the plethora 
already published? 

The purpose of this book is not only to increase stu- 
dents knowledge of Italian, but also: 

a) To acquaint them with what Italy has been and 
has contributed to human progress in the fields of art, 
science, literature, etc., from the time of Dante to our day. 

b) To aid them to absorb and assimilate what they 
have read, by making them converse and write about it. 
The author endeavors to attain this by means of a set of 
40 exercises. 

As to the language, the text and the exercises are pur- 
posely filled with a much greater number of idiomatic 
forms and expressions than students would find in the 
same number of pages of any Italian writer. 

In this manner, pupils will not only acquire a greater 
mastery of the Italian tongue than they could get by 
reading any other Reader of the same size as this, but 
they will also know and understand better the country 
and the people whose language they are studying. 
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good dictionary. 


Fr.-Eng. Eng.-Fr. $3.00 White’s Lat.-Eng. Eng.-Lat. Index_$3.50 
Ger.-Eng. Eng.-Ger. Indexed__---- 3.00  White’s Lat.-Eng. 3.00 
Lat.-Eng. Eng.-Lat. Indexed____-- 3.00  White’s Eng.-Lat. Not Indexed___ 2.50 


Greek-Eng. Eng.-Greek Indexed__-_- 3.00 Liddel & Scott Greek Lexicon Ind._3.25 
JR. CLASSIC SERIES 
A convenient size dictionary, 444 x6 inches, containing about 500 pages, with 
from 40,000 to 50,000 entries. Good type, paper and binding. Just the dictionary 
for high school students. 
Spanish-English English-Spanish__-$1.00 German-English English-German__-$1.00 
French-English English-French_--- 1.00 Italian-English 1.00 
Latin-English 1.00 
Sample sent on APPROVAL. A desk copy FREE with every order of 12 or more. 
Have you sent for a copy of DAVIS LATIN HURDLES—progressive Exercises 
and tests in Latin. Used in hundreds of first year Latin classes. Send 50c in stamps 


for a copy. 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1255 SO. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CENTURY MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 
Kennetu McKenzie, Pu.D., Editor 


NOVELLE ITALIANE MODERNE 
Edited by 


Joun R. Rernnarp, Px.D. MicHe bE Fiippis, A.M. 
University of Michigan University of Michigan 


A collection of modern Italian stories by such highly esteemed 
authors as Guelfo Civinini, Matilde Serao, Luigi Pirandello, 
Luciano Ziccoli, etc. Suited to first-year courses. Supple- 
mented by notes and vocabulary. 


12mo 109+-83 pages Price $1.35 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


The University of Chicago 
ITALIAN SERIES 


Edited by WALTER L. BULLOCK 


First Italian Book, 
a grammar by Ernest H. WiLkrns. 

L’ Italia, 
a reader by Ernest H. Witxkins and Anto- 
N10 MarINONI. 

Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso, 


edited with notes and vocabulary by Exsie 
ScHOBINGER and Preston. 


Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs, 
edited by F. A. G. Cowper. 
Il Risorgimento, 


edited with notes and vocabulary by Joun 
Vaw Horne. 


Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi, 


edited with notes and vocabulary by Rut 
SHEPARD PHELPS. 


Giacosa’s Tristi amori, 
edited with notes and vocabulary by Rv- 


potPH ALTRoccHI and Benyamin M. Woop- 
BRIDGE. 


Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da 
Rimini, 
edited with Introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary by KennetH McKenzie. 
Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie, 
edited by Henry Furst. 


Each volume in this series, $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - Illinois 


For First and Second Year Reading 


Six Easy Italian Plays 


Selected by Professor Emilio Goggio of the University 
of Toronto, these one-act farces by Breccia, Gnagnatti, 
Salvestri, Checchi, and Ploner,—eminently readable in 
themselves—are intended to help the student to a practical 
knowledge of Italian in preparation for an enjoyable read- 
ing of the great Italian works. The plays are also suitable 
for presentation on the student stage. 


Pirandello’s 
Cosi é se vi pare 


An important event for Italian teachers and students 
is the publication, for the first time in a school edition, 
of this play by Pirandello. Professor J. L. Russo of the 
University of Wisconsin, the editor, has selected this 
brilliant drama of illusion as best representative of the 
author’s work, and illustrative of his sheer originality, 
artistic expression, and audacity of conclusions. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
San Francisco Dallas 
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